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royal mien at the Manhattan end of the bridge recall 
the four groups by French which guard the ap- 
proaches to the custom house from the Bowling 
Green, Manhattan. 

To show the sculptor in livelier, more buoyant, 
gayer view the bronze for the Trask monument at 
Saratoga is here repeated — the winged nymph of 
health-giving — Hygieia as winged Messenger and 
Victory holding the cup of healing in uplifted left 
and brandishing in her right a branch of aromatic 



pine. It is called "The Spirit of Life." Fair of 
line and charming in its purity this* figure repre- 
sents one field of French's work. Another is that 
of equestrian war monuments such as the Wash- 
ington in Paris, the Grant in Philadelphia, the 
Hooker in Boston, etc. It would take too long to 
tabulate all the groups, statues, monuments and 
reliefs produced by French; they are surprising by 
their many-sidedness, fecundity of imagination and 
rapidity of execution. 



GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 

AN EARLY PAINTER OF MISSOURI 

(See pages 95 to 98) 



THE old American Art Union of New York was 
an organization that endeavored to popularize 
the work of American painters long before 
the photograph and half-tone filled periodicals with 
reproductions. Some time during the more or less 
"roaring" forties of the last century the Art Union 
held its annual competition and the prize was 
awarded to George Caleb Bingham, very much of a 
Missourian though born in Virginia. The Art 
Union acquired the picture and having had it 
engraved by T. Doney distributed it to its members. 
This was the spirited "Jolly Flatboatmen" now 
in the Mercantile Library of St. Louis, of which a 
reproduction is given on page 98. A replica was 
made by the artist after he had been to Dusseldorf 
and had returned to take an active part in the Civil 
War on the Union side, and become a politician in 
Missouri after a fashion* rare enough in the annals 
of American art. 

Born in Virginia in 1811, the boy Bingham was 
taken by his parents to Missouri in 1819 and grew 
up in a very lively settler community where art was 
at a discount. Despite his surroundings George 
Bingham, while he worked as a carpenter, indulged 
himself in attempts at portraiture and finally re- 
solved to make that his career. He went to Wash- 
ington, the straggling capital of the nation with its 
wide, muddy and grass-grown avenues, and set up a 
tent near the Capitol with a sign out, which in- 
formed the world that here was a man who made 
portraits, was in fact an artist ready to draw or 
paint likenesses. He was an alert, ready-witted 
fellow, prepared to discuss religion and politics 
with the next comer and even tackle art, if anybody 
cared to broach so remote a topic! A very staid 
old gentleman used to stop at the tent, but not to 
be portrayed — 0, no — just to discuss religion. The 
young Missourian did not dream of accepting dicta- 
tion in religious matters from his elderly and pre- 
cise visitor; discussion would be violent on his 
part, insistent and dictatorial on that of the old 
gentleman. Finally he discovered that this was 
John Quincy Adams! but all the same he got 
him for a sitter, and after that it was Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson; it 
was Breckenridge and James Buchanan whom he 
portrayed with a hard but vigorous and truthful 
factum. Doubtless all these heroes enjoyed his 
fearless and racy talk, some of them perhaps per- 
ceiving his homespun qualities as an artist, but all 
amused by his downright phrase and happy volu- 



bility — no mean weapons in the quiver of a portrait 
painter, for it is sure to wake the sitter up and keep 
him from nodding, vivify his face and make him 
smile or scowl. 

Bingham had beetling brows, a handsome 
straight nose, a firm wide mouth and abundant 
locks; also a high broad forehead. Though short 
and slender, he was naturally pugnacious and his 
speech when excited reached a picturesqueness that 
struck most of his opponents dumb; he was a 
fighter. What he did to those good, easy-going art- 
students at Dusseldorf on the Rhine when he got 
there in 1856 must be left to the imagination. He 
was just the man to consider it an outrage that 
those Dutchies had no English, and expected him — 
from Missoura ! to learn their blankety-blank lingo ! 
Pity that we have no record from a contemporary 
art student of the conduct of this peppery little 
outlander while sojourning in that sleepy, but de- 
lightful home of the arts along the lower Rhine! 

While in Europe the Paris firm of Goupil repro- 
duced a number of his pictures, but the plates were 
destroyed by the Communards when the firm's prem- 
ises were ruined in 1871. He also obtained a commis- 
sion to paint the portrait of the celebrated writer 
and naturalist Alexander von Humboldt. Where is 
that portrait? The one in New York belonging to 
the Museum of Natural History was painted by 
Schrader of Berlin for Mr. H. 0. Havemeyer in 
1859. Perhaps the order to Bingham came from 
St. Louis. 

Bingham was not only a prolific maker of por- 
traits in his own region, but has left most valuable 
genre pictures of life from Kansas and Missouri 
before and after the Civil War. He was a politi- 
cian and a partisan, took to the war as a duck to 
water, became a Brigadier-General and a professor 
of art in the State University — not to speak of his 
experience as Police Commissioner in Kansas City, 
where he harried the breakers of law with a small 
but heavy hand. Politics inflamed him. Is it sur- 
prising that he attempted such difficult subjects as 
"Listening to the Wilmot Proviso," "Soliciting a 
Vote," "Stump Speaking" and "Announcing the 
Result of the Election"? What is surprising is 
that he got away with it, and after his own fashion 
did manage to convey to us a very distinct idea of 
such events and scenes on the popular side of our 
government by ballot. But he also evoked from 
the not so distant past the scene of "Daniel Boone 
Emigrating from Kentucky," putting into it a 
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DANIEL BOOXE EMIGRATING FROM KENTUCKY" 

BY GEORGE CALEB BIXGHAM 

(See page 94) 



tragic dignity rarely found (see above) and he 
also reproved the measures of Brigadier-General 
Thomas Ewing during the war, to clear certain 
districts of rebel sympathizers, by painting his 
"Martial Law," or, it was afterwards named, "Order 
No. 11," though the reproof was directed against 
measures taken by the Union commanders. 

While as a rule General Bingham did not intro- 
duce portraits into his political genres it is clear 
enough that his own characteristic face appears in 
that of the official who is administering the oath to 
the voter in the picture "The County Election" ; cer- 
tain figures in the crowd in front of the polls look 
like portraits. He was early a politician and stumped 
the State for the seat of representative from Saline 
County. He was elected, but craftier men than he 
managed to oust him. A second time he entered 
the lists and again won by the vote; this time he 
could not be unseated. The political cartoons, if 
one may call these pictures such, were begun after 
the second and successful election. In "The County 
Election" certain portraits have been identified by 
Miss Mary Simonds in The Methodist Magazine for 
October 1902. (See page 96.) The man who 
politely raises his top-hat to a rustic voter while he 
offers him a ballot is Bingham's opponent in the 
Saline County contest, a man named Sappington. 
In these pictures, which run back through the 
British political cartoons of Napoleon's time to 
William Hogarth and the Hollanders who were 
Hogarth's prototypes, we have the raciness of the 



last named and their fondness for many figures 
arid details, although we miss their strong color 
scheme and the knowledge they display of perspec- 
tive and drawing. Bingham always remained a 
portraitist. In the large pictures it is the heads 
that are elaborated while the rest is not wrought 
with the same care. 

He secured commissions to paint equestrian por- 
traits of General Andrew Jackson, now in the Senate 
Chamber at the State Capitol and another of General 
Lyon, at present in the armory at Jefferson City. So 
good a horseman as General Wm. Tecumseh Sherman 
when passing this picture of Jackson could not help 
bursting out: "Who ever saw a horse take that 
position?" and within hearing of the irascible 
artist! Fortunately the party was being shown 
about by a tactful man who played lightning-rod 
and carried off Bingham's thunderbolts. 

Bingham's pictures recall those of William S. 
Mount (1807—1868) in their subjects, but are in- 
ferior to them in technique. "A Puzzled Witness" 
— scene the courtroom, "The Horse Thief" — scene 
suggestive of Bret Harte and 0. Henry tales, 
"Shooting for the Beef" — recalling the old pictures 
of rabbit-trapping, shooting the turkey at the fair, 
etc. "On the Sand Bar" — a river boat being 
lightened of cargo to get to deep water — such are 
they. And now that fashion in art has set so long 
against the anecdote, the popular incident, the life 
of crowds, how are the coming generations to know 
what their fathers did and looked like, if the artists 
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"THE JOLLY FLATBOATMEN" 

BY GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 

{See page 94) 



of the present are discouraged by finding such 
pictures unsalable? If the answer is: the periodi- 
cal press, then the reply may well be: with paper 
so wretched in quality how long are these periodi- 
cals good for? We are now turning back to the 
once-decried, the once-flouted popular steel en- 
graving issued annually by the American Art Union 
to learn the looks and habits of the people in the 
earlier half of the last century. On the other hand, 
we have the "movies" which may be regarded as 
somewhat permanent records of the passing show — 
if indeed provision be made to store and catalogue 
them in libraries of reference. Bingham perhaps 
may be reckoned one of the followers of William 
Mount, but he seems not to have lived in New York 
— his name does not appear connected with the 
National Academy of Design which as early as 
1832 elected W. S. Mount an Academician. 

It is not recorded of Bingham, as it is of William 
Mount, that he constructed for himself a mjvable 
studio drawn by a team of horses to carry him 
whithersoever his fancy directed. This Mount 
did at his Setauket home — a studio with generous 
glass panes in which he sat during inclement 
weather and painted rainstorm and snowscape with 
equal comfort. Nor did the Missouri artist follow 



Mount in the latter's partiality for painting "colored 
folks" ; for the Long Island painter was one of the 
first to see the very paintable qualities of the African 
brother, in which path, somewhat later, Winslow 
Homer and Alfred Kappes and others since the 
Civil War followed. Notwithstanding these path- 
breakers, it may be said that the negro of the 
United States has never been seriously considered 
as a subject for pictures, for so far no painter has 
studied the serious side of him as it appeared in 
his former condition as slave and shows at the 
present day in his exalted moments when under the 
influence of religious enthusiasm. This comes from 
the popular idea that the colored man is interesting 
only from the jocose side — /the colored minstrel 
side — which is very far from being the case. He 
is not only physically an excellent subject for paint- 
ing, but the tragedy of his existence merits the 
attention of thoughtful artists. In Bingham's work 
it is only here and there a negro appears and then 
as part of a crowd. Whatever may have been his 
defects, if we ever have a Dictionary of American 
Painters, Bingham deserves a place among the great- 
est anecdotic artists who set down faithfully enough 
the manners and customs of Americans of his region 
and age. 



